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"Supervision of Teachers and Teaching," "Internal Organization and Govern- 
ment," "The High School Library," "High School Publicity," etc., it might 
almost more properly be styled a philosophy of secondary education, for the 
approach is in the main essentially philosophical. Effort is usually made to 
examine the various phases of administration in their larger bearings and to 
relate them to the purposes of secondary education. 

The tasks which the authors have attempted in this volume are ones that 
need to be thoroughly done. The time has arrived when the philosophy of 
secondary education should be restated in recognition of what we know about 
the nature of the individual and the social order, and in the light of the pro- 
found changes that have occurred in secondary education during the last 
two generations. And the senior author was as well qualified as any American 
educator to do this thing and would probably have done it had he lived. But 
the difficulties of posthumous publication and the obstacles to unity of con- 
ception and treatment, always encountered by busy men widely separated 
but engaged in a joint undertaking, were not entirely surmounted. Some of 
the chapters, written by Mr. Johnston for various occasions, could not be 
greatly modified for publication without doing serious violence to his views, 
while their publication in much the form in which he left them likewise probably 
fails to represent perfectly his matured ideas. This becomes the more signifi- 
cant when it is observed that several of the more important chapters were 
written during the war period and reflect the naivete as well as the idealism 
of that time. In spite of these criticisms, however, it is clear that we are 
indebted to the junior authors, not only for having preserved some of the 
more stimulating thoughts about the high school of one of America's most 
promising young educators, but also for having made certain important contri- 
butions of their own to our educational literature. 

George S. Counts 

Yale University 



Industrial arts in junior high schools. — The past six or eight years have 
witnessed a well-defined movement within the field of manual and industrial 
arts to break away from the narrow and formalized work of the earlier manual 
training courses. Progress is notable particularly in that phase of industrial 
arts education which deals with boys of the early adolescent age during the 
junior high school period. Although the movement has been rather general 
in progressive school systems throughout the country, up to the present time 
there has been nothing in the literature of the field which has attempted to sum- 
marize and to evaluate the contributions which have been made. 

A book 1 recently released by its publishers sets forth in excellent fashion 
an interpretation of some of the newer conceptions of industrial arts work and 
its place in the scheme of general education for the intermediate or junior 

1 A. H. Edgerton, Industrial Arts and Prevocational Education in Junior High 
Schools. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 104. $0.80. 
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high school period. The material presented is largely that collected by the 
author during a survey conducted while he was connected with the department 
of education of Indiana University. The extent of the study is indicated by 
the fact that data were collected from schools located in as widely separated 
sections of the country as New York and California. 

It has come to be a more or less generally accepted fact that courses of 
study in various communities reflect, to a certain extent, local conditions. This 
is more true, probably, of industrial and vocational courses in general than of 
any other type of school work. In spite of the wide variety of work which the 
author's investigation seems to show, in the prevailing industrial arts work in 
different schools, there seems to be rather common agreement as to objectives 
and methods. These facts would seem to testify to the resourcefulness and initi- 
ative of teachers and supervisors in meeting course-of-study problems which is 
in striking contrast to the way that content material has been developed in the 
past under the artificial restraint of tradition and custom. 

In addition to setting forth the four or five objectives which have controlled 
the fabrication of the newer courses in industrial arts subjects on the junior 
high school level, the author has wisely included a number of suggestive prob- 
lems. The descriptions of these problems have been contributed by the teach- 
ers in the field under whom they have been worked out. They present such a 
wide variety of simple projects in various mediums that their presentation 
should carry conviction to those who still think of manual or industrial arts in 
terms of benchwork in wood. 

The book should prove interesting and stimulating to administrators and 
supervisors throughout the country. It carries a message of something which 
is better than the old, not because it is new, but because it is based on a number 
of years of patient experimentation and investigation. 

Harry Fultz 



English composition in problems of everyday life.— A fundamentally correct 
principle of teaching the use of the mother tongue is the basis upon which 
Maurice H. Weseen has constructed his new type of composition textbook. 1 
It is the principle that the great majority of students should have abundant 
practice in the forms of composition universally used in everyday life. Part I, 
covering 213 pages, devotes eight chapters to the various forms of letters and 
reports. Each chapter contains abundant specimens accompanied by induc- 
tive building up of principles. Best of all, the author sees that composition is 
primarily a matter of the selection, organization, and presentation of ideas, 
involving both rhetorical and grammatical correctness, and, what is often 
neglected, logical correctness as well. Here is a textbook maker who sees that 
his task is to teach sound and correct thinking as the basis for sound and correct 

i Maukice H. Weseen, Everyday Uses of English. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xv+447. $2.00. 



